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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Life of John Marshall, Vols. I and II. By Albert J. Beveridge. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1916. 

This is the first time a work in any way commensurate with the ser- 
vices of John Marshall has been given to the public. Despite the extensive 
field that it covers and the many historical matters introduced it is a real 
Biography, as the portraiture of the man strictly dominates all the details. 
Many books have appeared in recent days purporting to be biographies, but 
the details dominate the portraitures, and they appear rather as imperfect 
histories with a life story used by way of illustration. 

Not so Mr. Beveridge's work. He is a master in his purpose and 
his amazing vitality imparts a splendor almost unrivalled to his pages. 
John Marshall, who hitherto has existed as a sort of mythical character, 
suddenly springs like the palace of Aladdin before our astonished eyes as 
a powerful and dazzling creation. What reputation Marshall has hitherto 
enjoyed has been connected with his career on the Federal Bench, but 
Mr. Beveridge shows him to have been much more than a mere jurist. 
He was an able legislator, diplomat, and powerful debater, and the real, 
though not always active head of the great Federalist Party. This place 
has been given too often to the passionate and able Hamilton, but 
the light turned on by Mr. Beveridge shows that the party really depended 
upon Marshall, whose outward coolness and solid prudence, contrasting 
in every respect with the fiery character of the New England Federalists, 
made him a rock whereby the cause of Federalism was so long sustained 
against the unremitting assaults of Republicanism. 

Beginning with a brief account of his ancestry and birth in the county 
of Fauquier, Mr. Beveridge follows him in these two volumes with patient 
care to school, from school to the army, from the army to William and 
Mary College, where he attended law for a few weeks under the guidance 
of the celebrated George Wythe, from college to bar, from bar to the 
Legislature, from the Legislature to Congress, from Congress to the 
famous X. Y. Z. Mission to France, from this mission to a seat as Secre- 
tary of State in John Adams' Cabinet, to which was added the office of 
Chief Justice — where he leaves him for the time being, proposing in the 
next two volumes, when the story is to be resumed, to take him through all 
his great career on the bench. 

It is a stupendous life depicted by a sympathetic and powerful hand, 
fired with an enthusiasm that magnetizes his readers. 

Mr. Beveridge realizes the value of contrasts, and undoubtedly much 
of the interest of the work lies in his vivid presentation of Marshall's 
mental superiority to his physical and social surroundings, and of his 
political opinions in contrast with those of his great rival Thomas Jefferson. 
But to write by contrast is often very dangerous, and just in this lie the 
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chief defects of Mr. Beveridge's brilliant labors. In the effort to render 
his hero more striking and dramatic he has fallen into the same error 
into which William Wirt fell in his "Life of Patrick Henry," when he rep- 
resented the son of Col. John Henry — the leading man in Hanover — as 
poor and unknown battling with proud aristocrats whom he likened to 
Roman Senators living in stately and magnificent palaces. Certainly no 
one who has seen a palace in Europe would be impressed with any re- 
semblance to them in the plain, even if massive, structures of Westover 
and Shirley. 

So Mr. Beveridge, like William Wirt, in his account of the social and 
physical conditions of Virginia in the eighteenth century, draws too extreme 
a picture. The description of the social conditions is liable to two objec- 
tions : First, to give a just idea of the times in Virginia he should have 
presented a full and thorough account of all the colonies, and this he fails 
to do. In the next place he practically confines himself to presenting the 
dark side of Virginia life instead of giving both sides — the bright as well 
as the dark. He rests his authority chiefly upon the reports of travelers, 
when it is notorious that such testimony is usually superficial and unsatis- 
factory, abounding in general conclusions based upon hearsay or on a few 
observed cases. 

Where other personal authority is introduced, it is subject to the ob- 
jections which the whole literature of the period of Marshall's life evi- 
dences. The average citizen of that time was particularly subject to 
emotional excitement and loved to deal in superlatives on all questions. 
Hence, even educated people indulged in a style of vehement expression 
that would not now be tolerated. 

Now, why in speaking of society in Virginia does not Mr. Beveridge 
give the opinions of two thoughtful persons — John Hammond, who wrote 
in 1656, or, if Hammond may be deemed to have lived too remote, Alexan- 
der Spotswood, who wrote in 1710? The former (Hammond) said: "I 
can confidently affirm, that since my being in England, which is not yet 
four moneths, I have been an eye witness of more deceits and villanies (and 
such as modesty forbids me to utter) than I either ever saw or heard 
mention made of in Virginia, in my one and twenty years aboad in those 
parts." And the latter (Spotswood) said in writing to the Bishop of london : 
"I shall conclude with doing justice to this Country as far as my Discoverys 
have hitherto been able to reach, and declare sincerely to Y'r Lord'p that 
I have observed here less swearing and Prophaneness, less Drunkenness, 
less uncharitable feuds and animositys, and less Knaverys and Villanys 
than in any part of the world where my Lot has been." When he writes 
of education in Virginia before the Revolution, why does not Mr. 
Beveridge give the interesting remarks of Mr. Jefferson to Joseph C. 
Cabell that "the mass of education in Virginia before the Revolution placed 
her among the foremost of her sister States." In the reference which he 
does give to Mr. Jefferson's authority on page 279 of his first volume, he 
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is certainly unfortunate. In the parallel which Mr. Jefferson draws between 
the Northern and Southern people he is not at all unfavorable to the South, 
unless one is inclined to think that moral characteristics are secondary 
to physical ones. Surely Mr. Beveridge does not mean to say that 
self interest, trickery and hypocrisy are less to be condemned than im- 
petuousness, indolence, self indulgence and fickleness ! (For conditions in 
colonial New England and Virginia see Tyler, Cradle of the Republic, 
186, 196, 198-200.) 

And when Mr. Beveridge speaks of the poor in Virginia, why did he 
brand them as apparently different from the poor of other countries, and 
why in quoting the travels of Smyth did he not, by way of note or some- 
how, add the information that Smyth said that "the real poor class in 
Virginia were less in number than anywhere in the world." Surely the 
evidence of their degradation is not greater than the evidence of John 
Adams against the poor of the Northern States when he said on the floor 
of Congress in 1776: "that the condition of the poor in most countries, 
especially the fishermen of the Northern States, is as abject as that of 
slaves." It is natural to suppose that Adams based his ideas of the 
poor on his knowledge of things around him. Henry Adams, in his 
history of the United States, says : "Nowhere in' America existed 
better human material than in the middle and lower classes of Virginia. 
As explorers, fighters, whenever courage, and activity, and force were 
wanted they had no equals and were beyond measure jealous of restraint." 

Frankly speaking, however, only record evidence is of much real value 
in history, and it is too bad that in presenting the social conditions Mr. 
Beveridge should have passed by the excellent authority of the public 
statutes, marriage bonds, the parish vestry books, inventories of estates, 
and the wills, deeds and orders from the county records, copiously cited 
in the William and Mary College Quarterly, the Virginia Historical 
Magazine and the Lower Norfolk County Antiquary. 

It is remarkable that in the one important instance in which Mr. 
Beveridge does rely upon documentary evidence to support him in this 
connection, he entirely misinterprets it. On page 24, of Vol. I, he says 
that "hardly more than one third of the men (in Virginia) who made 
deeds or served on juries could sign their names, although this did not 
represent the illiteracy of the masses which, of course, was much lower." 
Reference is made to Mr. Bruce's "Institutional History," but this work 
instead of sustaining Mr. Beveridge's estimate shows that nearly two- 
thirds of the men, in a given large number of instances investigated by Mr. 
Bruce, could write their names ; and although these figures belong to the 
seventeenth century (a less enlightened period than that in which Marshall 
lived), they demonstrate a larger percentage of literacy than that which 
prevailed at that time in New England, or England, or perhaps in any 
part of Europe. They far exceeded the percentage applying to-day to 
Russia, Roumania, Italy or Spain. 
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It is certainly true that there were many defects in Virginia society in 
the eighteenth century, but it is also true that these defects were largely 
superficial and did not necessarily make the society depraved. Washington 
and Marshall and the other great Virginians lauded by Mr. Beveridge were 
merely types of their neighbors, of whom they were separated only in a 
degree. They by no means constituted a class to themselves. Mr. 
Beveridge gives us enough insight into the history of Marshall to make 
us understand that, like Washington, his character was no exception to 
that of the general mass of his fellow-citizens. Both Washington and 
Marshall were true products of their environment. They had all the 
vices and virtues of the Virginians of their day — both of them played 
cards for money, both loved their dram, both bet on cock fights and horse 
races, both went fox hunting, and yet no one has ever dared to say that 
either Washington or Marshall was inferior in his general makeup to 
either John Adams, or James Otis, or John Hancock, who were brought 
up under the New England influences. In certain respects the New Eng- 
land life was awfully poor, narrow and sordid. It had its vices in abund- 
ance, but neither there nor in Virginia did these evils strike to the heart 
of the community, which was essentially healthy and strong. 

Altogether too much stress is laid by Mr. Beveridge upon colonial 
society distinctions, though in this respect he is by no means by himself. 
The law of Virginia made no class distinctions and the suffrage was uni- 
versal down to 1736, when the freehold qualification was for the first time 
defined. St. George Tucker is the authority for the statement that there was 
absolutely no such thing as one class of white men dependent on another 
class. There were constant intermarriages between the "high" and the 
"lowly," which Mr. Beveridge himself shows to have been the case with the 
Marshall family, as well as with the Jefferson family, and new names were 
constantly appearing in the House of Burgesses. According to Alexander 
Spotswood, Landon Carter and Thomas Jefferson, the real title to a 
seat in the House was popular favor, and in their view hereditary dignity 
was a positive injury to any candidate* There was far more real political 
aristocracy in colonial New England than in colonial Virginia, though it 
was never so spectacular. The towns were governed by small oligarchies. 
The magistrates continued in office for life, and even down to the Revolu- 
tion those who took part in the elections for the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives were much fewer proportionately than the Virginia elect- 
orate for the House of Burgesses. The ultimate consequences of society 
in Virginia and New England were seen after the Revolution, when for the 
first time the two communities had full opportunity of showing without 
foreign restraint their natural bent. Virginia became the headquarters of 
the Democratic Republican Party of popular ideas, and New England that 



* See authorities cited in review of Dr. Eckenrode's "The Revolution 
in Virginia," in last issue. 
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of the Federalist Party — the party of aristocratic ideas. As a matter of 
fact, the town meeting of which we hear so much praise from New Eng- 
land writers was never anything more than the rule of a few smart 
politicians, and to this day some of the worst inequalities in popular govern- 
ment prevail in New England. In Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island it is hardly believable, but it is a fact that the towns still retain 
their equal representation in the Legislature, no matter how large or 
how small they are. (For the workings of the ballot in New England 
see Baldwin's Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut in American 
Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV, p. 81, and Jones The Rotten Boroughs 
of New England in North American Review, CXCVII, p. 486.) 

By his love of contrast, Mr. Beveridge is disposed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to himself, to minify the faults of Marshall and to magnify the 
faults of his great rival Thomas Jefferson. Indeed, it does not take much 
reading of Mr. Beveridge's work to see that Marshall is being exploited at 
the expense of Jefferson. Thus, Marshall at Valley Forge, in 1778, at a 
most distressful period in the history of the Revolution is brought into 
uncomfortable contrast with Jefferson, who is described as in the State 
Legislature remote from the sufferings of the soldiers and safe from the 
attacks of the British. But where was Marshall at a period just as distress- 
ful? He had returned home in 1779, and for two years the State was a 
continuous scene of military operations by the British. Jefferson was 
Governor, and was doing all that his alleged military incompetency per- 
mitted him to do. But as far as the pages of Mr. Beveridge affords in- 
formation, John Marshall, in all this troublous time, took little or no part 
in defending his hard pressed State. It appears very strange to one who 
knows how differently men acted in Virginia in the stormy days of the 
Civil War that Marshall was contented to remain at home practically for 
two years awaiting a military command, when there was always room 
in the militia or the continental army for the common soldier. This is a 
curious chapter in Marshall's life, but Mr. Beveridge glides over it in a 
few pages with some rather commonplace talk about his marital relations 
and a walk to Philadelphia to be inoculated for smallpox. 

The curious conduct of Marshall in acting as attorney for the Vir- 
ginia debtors in the British debt cases, after he had been prominent in 
maintaining the injustice, not to say wickedness, of their claims, is noticed 
by Mr. Beveridge, but his astounding conduct in holding the offices of 
Secretary of State and Chief Justice at one and the same time is not. 
In so acting, issuing orders on one day as Secretary of State, and on the 
next sitting in court and delivering judicial opinions, he presented a spec- 
tacle which has never been paralleled. His action constituted an amazing 
infringement of the principle accepted as the foundation stone of the Con- 
stitution, of the complete separation of the three departments of govern- 
ment. Mr. Beveridge inveighs very much against the partisanship of 
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Mr. Jefferson, but really Marshall was as much a partisan as the great 
champion of popular rights. The only real difference between the two 
men was found in the degree in which they expressed themselves. Jeffer- 
son said everything he felt, but Marshall, who felt quite as keenly, was 
generally cautious and reserved. None but an extreme partisan, however, 
could have played the part that Marshall did in the closing hours of John 
Adams' administration. Holding two offices of a most contradictory char- 
acter, aiding and advising in the appointment of the midnight judges and 
encouraging by his silence, if in no other way, the boiling fury of the New 
England Federalists bent on upsetting the government and defeating the 
will of the people by making Aaron Burr President, whom neither their 
own party nor the Republican Party had ever intended for that office. 

To do him justice, Mr. Beveridge is far from approving the attitude 
of the Federalists at this time, but to me he does not seem to show the 
indignation that this gigantic fraud attempted on the popular will would 
seem to demand. Burr is rather commended, and we are told that he did 
not authorize the Federalists to use his name, and that he entered into 
no deal with them, but this is not to the point. Burr knew perfectly well 
that nobody ever intended him to be President, and the unforgivable fact 
was in his not coming out and letting the whole world know that he would 
under no circumstances accept an office for which he had never been 
intended. 

In remarkable contrast to the easy let off accorded to Burr by Mr. 
Beveridge is the severe treatment accorded to Mr. Jefferson. While Mr. 
Burr is relieved from any corrupt imputations in the election made by 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Jefferson's final victory is attributed to 
a deal made with Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, who is said to have obtained 
certain pledges in return for desertion of his fellow Federalists. Now, 
this charge has certainly never been proved, and it is surprising that Mr. 
Beveridge should have deemed it necessary in his history to revive it. 
The plain facts are that Bayard, of Delaware, and Craik and Baer, of 
Maryland, were three Federalists counted on by the Republicans to support 
Jefferson from the very first,* and it must be suspected that they were 
only too glad of any excuse for leaving their colleagues in the lurch. 
Many of their constituents — prominent Federalists in Delaware and 
Maryland — disapproved of the conduct of the party in Congress, and 
made their views known to them.f 

In like manner, Mr. Beveridge accepts the Federalist view that the 
Mazzei letter was directed by Jefferson against Washington, but I am not 



* See letter of Samuel Tyler, who was a member of the council of 
James Monroe, then Governor of Virginia. (Letters and Times of the 
Tylers, III, p. 15.) 

t Annals of Congress, Sixth Congress, pp. 1031-1034. 
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aware that any new evidence has been developed on the subject since Randall 
wrote his "Life of Jefferson," and facts stated there make no certain case 
at all. It is all a mere matter of conjecture that Jefferson referred to 
Washington in this letter, as no names were given, and Jefferson himself 
indignantly denied the application. 

Mr. Beveridge makes John Marshall stand for the principle of national- 
ism which triumphed at Appomattox over the states' rights doctrines of his 
rival, but the question remains which was the wiser of the two great men 
as they viewed the future darkly through the coming years. Mr. Jefferson 
had the astuteness to recognize what Marshall did not seem to do, that 
the sympathies between North and South were largely superficial, cemented 
chiefly by the offices and a certain pride of having established in common 
a government. Jefferson saw that there were deep and fundamental differ- 
ences between them, and that the Union consisted of two really distinct 
nations, differing in occupations, institutions and ideals. He lamented 
deeply the compromise of 1820, which marked out to the world with great 
precision the boundaries of the two powers. To both Marshall and Jeffer- 
son the Union was a great love, but Jefferson thought, and he thought 
correctly, that the extensive assertion of national authority within the 
field of the domestic relations would tend to drive the two nations apart 
and break up the Union. The policy that he commended was one of 
confining the government as much as possible to its foreign relations, so 
as not to awaken either local distrust or sectional jealousy. Now, the 
principle championed by Marshall of strengthening the government at 
home was an aggressive one, and being readily seized upon by the North 
for monopolistic ends, gave rise to the dangerous crises of 1820, 1833 and 
1 861. 

Pushed to a conclusion at either of the two earlier dates, Marshall's 
principle of Nationalism would have undoubtedly broken the Union to 
pieces. It came near doing so in 1861, and the Union was only saved by 
the fact that the North had so greatly increased in power, as to render 
resistance to it unavailing. The result of the war was to destroy the 
Southern nation and there emerged out of the bloody strife only one 
nation — a Northern nation. But in what kind of strain would Mr. 
Beveridge have written had the Union been dissolved under the aggressive 
teachings of Marshall? I do not know and probably Mr. Beveridge him- 
self does not. Indeed, there are reasons to believe that Marshall himself 
in his latter years came to recognize that the North was exploiting his 
principle of nationalism for sectional purposes. We are told that John 
Tyler's speech, in 1832, against the protective tariff and in vindication of 
the states' rights theory received the commendations of the Chief Justice. 
(Letters and Times of the Tylers, I, p. 439.) 

But it was his trumphant faith in American manhood that singles Jeffer- 
son out as the greatest American of his day. Any amount of evidence 
can be produced that Hamilton and the New England Federalists, even if 
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they did not aim at monarchy, entertained profound distrust of the fitness 
of the common people to carry on a government.* If Jefferson went too 
far in a contrary faith, he erred, at least, on the right side. The opinions 
of Marshall certainly did not go to the extreme of the Northern Federalists, 
but it is apparent all the same that his whole influence was thrown in 
favor of those who did entertain undemocratic views. 

In firmly opposing these ancient and stupid distrusts and in bringing 
about the adoption of the popular principle by all parties in the United 
States and spreading them throughout the civilized world, Jefferson has 
secured for himself a place in history, and a claim to the gratitude of 
mankind that cannot be equalled by anything however great that Marshall 
may have done. No impartial writer will, of course, pretend to justify 
all the words and political actions of Mr. Jefferson, but of the rectitude 
of his great and underlying principles there can be no question. If Mar- 
shall had a spirit that permeated the Union, Jefferson had one that per- 
meated the world. 

In the forthcoming volumes we shall read with some interest what 
Mr. Beveridge has to say in regard to Marshall's behavior in one of the 
incidents in Burr's trial a few years after his appointment as Chief Justice 
— his knowingly dining with a man under indictment for treason in his 
own court. This conduct had all the appearance of extreme partisanship 
and was bitterly censured at the time by many good men. Perhaps Mr. 
Beveridge will give us some new facts which will lighten up the affair 
and relieve the great Virginian of the blame of reckless disregard of all 
the proprieties of his position. 



The Letters of George Long in Alumni Bulletin of the University of Vir- 
ginia, edited by Professor Thomas Fitzhugh. 

In the October, 1916, and January, 1917, numbers of the Alumni Bul- 
letin of the University of Virginia, Prof. Fitzhugh favors the public with 
a most interesting account of George Long, first professor of Ancient 
Languages at the University of Virginia. This article is a decided contri- 
bution to Virgina literature, and is illustrated by interesting letters of Mr. 
Long, which give many details of his life in Virginia and England. 

The Jews of Virginia from the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Leon Hiihner, A. M., LL. B. Reprinted 
from the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Hiihner mentions Elias Legardo, 
who came to Virginia in 1621 as probably the first Jew that came to 



* See extracts from Federalist letters, speeches and newspapers in 
Carpenter's Logic of History. 



